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The second part deals with the content of morality. The good cannot 
be identified with the agreeable, the useful, or the true. The good can be 
adequately conceived only as a form of the beautiful. In effect the assimi- 
lation of the two terms is accomplished by the easy syllogism, "Courage 
is beautiful, and all virtue is a form of courage." The author main- 
tains that many advantages follow from treating ethics as a branch of 
aesthetics. Without detracting from the authority of duty, such a treatment 
permits us to reconcile all the conflicting theories which identify the good 
with the agreeable, the useful, and the true ; for all these conceptions have 
this in common, that they are all summed up in the beautiful. It also dis- 
cards the chimasra of a rigorous and logical science of morality. Further, 
it resolves the antimony of the form and content of morality, and makes it 
possible to reconcile nature and morality. 

In the third part, which treats of the relation of ethics to metaphysics, 
this reconciliation is attempted. But, as the author underestimates the 
dualism of nature and morality, he has a comparatively simple task in 
merging them. On the one hand, nature devotes all its forces to the ser- 
vice of morality, it always tends to morality ; and, on the other hand, 
morality is a great creative power, producing a new nature. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

Oeuvres de Platon. Traduites par Victor Cousin. Seconde 6dition par 

M. Barth61emy-Saint Hilaire. Paris, Felix Alcan ; Hachette et Cie. , 

1896. — pp. vi, 412. 

This is the first volume of Cousin's famous translation of the Dialogues 
of Plato, re-edited in the second edition by Barth61emy-Saint Hilaire. It 
contains the first tetralogy of Thrasyllus : Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
Phsedo, and an introductory essay by the editor on the philosophical and 
historical significance of Platonism. This initial volume was prepared for 
the press shortly before the death of Barthelemy, when he was already 
ninety years of age, and posthumously published under the direction of his 
literary executor, M. Rene Millet. 

Cousin died in 1867. Early in January of that year Barthelemy visited 
him in Cannes, in the mild climate of which they had planned to spend the 
winter together. In one of their conversations, Barthelemy called Cousin's 
attention to the need of a new edition of his translation of Plato. At that 
time Cousin was much occupied with other studies, especially with the re- 
vision of the twelfth edition of his Histoire generate de la fthilosophie. More- 
over, he had put aside his studies in Plato in 1 840, when they had been 
interrupted by work in the modern period of literature and philosophy and 
jn public education. He felt, therefore, that to return to a revision of this 
work would require the expenditure of a year in preliminary studies. It 
was for this reason that he begged Barthelemy thirty years ago to under- 
take the revision, for which he considered himself less well prepared. Bar- 
thelemy, however, was at that time an exceedingly busy man, interested in 
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public affairs, and already committed to the completion of his Aristotle (the 
thirty-second and last volume of which he lived to see issue from the press) 
by promises made to the public. As soon as the translation of Aristotle, 
his life-long labor of love, was finished, he told Cousin, he would undertake 
the revision of the translation of Plato. This constituted Barthelemy's 
right and title to prepare the second edition. The promise, however, made 
to Cousin in 1867, was not fulfilled for twenty years, on account of pressing 
civic duties and the demands of his Aristotelian studies. As soon as he 
could lay these aside, he turned at once to fulfill the long-standing promise. 
According to the original announcement (1822, the first volume was pub- 
lished in the same year) of his translation, Cousin had planned, in addi- 
tion to introductions to the several Dialogues, a volume of essays on the 
life of Plato, the authenticity and chronology of the Dialogues, and on the 
Platonic philosophy and the history of its influence. According to the same 
announcement, the work was to be published in nine volumes. It was, 
however, finally published in thirteen volumes (the last one containing the 
Platonic apocrypha) and was completed, excepting the introduction to cer- 
tain Dialogues, including the Republic and Timoeus, in 1840. Cousin then 
turned his attention, as we said above, to the general history of philosophy 
and to literary biography, and his translation of Plato continued unrevised 
for fifty years. It must be said, however, that the translation was such a 
tour de force, in literary finish as well as in precision of rendering, that 
there was no urgent need of revision, and Barth61emy has really made very 
few alterations in it. Where he has made changes — and they are mostly 
confined to slight alterations in phrase — the text has gained somewhat in 
accuracy, while it has lost in spirit and epigram. Barthelemy has also 
added here and there a brief footnote, supplemented the introductions, and 
supplied the essay of fifty pages above mentioned, Socrate et Platon ou le 
Platonisme. He regards the classification and chronology of the Dialogues 
as largely a matter of taste, concerning the settlement of which we have 
no criteria even approximately incontestable, while concerning the life of 
Plato we have very little that is authentic. For these reasons, with a sound 
conservative judgment which has always characterized him in his Aristote- 
lian studies, Barth61emy has declined to busy himself with those subtle 
problems in the Platonic ' higher criticism ' which have long absorbed most 
of the Platonic scholars, and has devoted himself to the exposition of the 
moral and speculative verities in Socratic thought. One will not find here 
much that is new, but one finds a refreshing sanity and lucidity. What he 
says on the Socratic character, Plato's political ideals, and his adverse 
criticisms on the dialogic form of writing, furnish valuable new matter for 
the initial volume of the second edition. He had not hoped to make more 
than a beginning in the revision. It will not be easy for the publishers to 
find a scholar so well equipped for correcting the remaining twelve volumes. 
It is to be hoped that with reasonable time the work will be carried skil- 
fully and thoroughly to its completion. France is not so well off for the 
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general reading of Plato as the English-speaking world, with its masterful 
Jowett, or Germany, with Muller and Schleiermacher. 

W. A. H. 

Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton, Professor of 

American Archaeology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania. 

New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. — pp. xiv, 264. 

Professor Brinton has long since earned the right to be listened to upon 
the subject of primitive religions. This little work, admirable for its con- 
ciseness and lucidity, is made up of six lectures, of which the first two dis- 
cuss the method of study and the origin of religion, the next three deal 
with the three forms of early religious expression — the word or myth, the 
object, and the rite, while the last treats of the lines of development. In 
the chapters dealing with the object and the rite, Dr. Brinton has ad- 
duced in an interesting way sufficient evidence to prove that the religious 
customs of widely separated peoples may have a common psychical source. 
His interpretation of the myth may not meet with the same general 
acceptance. In one place (p. 101), he says that the strange power attrib- 
uted to words is due to their being ' • intense psychical stimulants, ' ' while 
in another place (p. 91) they are said to be "the very efflux and medium 
of the divine power itself. ' ' These two statements do not seem to be in 
entire harmony, since in one case the word is regarded as ultimate, while 
in the second case it is said to be representative or suggestive. When the 
medicine-man utters his curse, it is not the simple word that withers but 
the word of the medicine-man. When the huge carved head in New Zealand 
' ' spake and by the might of its words slew all who approached it ' ' (p. 92), 
the power of the word must be found in the mysterious character of the 
carved head. If so, the word and the object which gives meaning to the 
word do not stand upon the same level of religious expression. Further, 
if it be admitted that to the similarity of the word for light (yekkhaih) to the 
yelp (khaih) of the fox is to be ascribed the myth that "the fox was the ani- 
mal who first called for the light, and by the magical power of the word 
obtained it " (p. 116), it must also be held that this myth, resting as it does 
upon a formed language, is a wholly artificial product, and cannot be an 
expression of early religious feeling. 

Dr. Brinton has rightly sought for the origin of religious feeling in the 
human mind, and is enabled by means of the distinction between conscious- 
ness and sub-consciousness to deal sympathetically with all religions, how- 
ever primitive. At the same time his references to the ' sub-liminal con- 
sciousness ' are in some cases hard sayings. "The idea of the superhuman," 
he says, "is developed from the unconscious human powers of mind" (p. 
60). ' • Man owes less to his conscious than to his sub-conscious intelli- 
gence, and of this religion has been the chief interpreter" (p. 227). 
' • There can be no question of the irreconcilable conflict between religion 
and science. They arise in totally different tracts of the human mind, 



